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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 

MAIN POST OFFICE BOX 384 - HAMILTON - ONTARIO 


V OLUME 25. NO, 9 MAY 1972 

NO TICE OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists* Club will be held on 
Monday, May eighth, 1972, at 8:00 PM at the Headquarters Building of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens on Plains Road, Burlington, 

Members are requested to attend to receive the reports of the 
respective directors and to approve the annual reports pertaining to the business 
of our society, 

A slate of officers for the 1972-73 season will be presented, and 
Members are reminded that nominations to the slate may be made from the floor. 
However, only members in good standing who have previously signified willingness 
to act, may have their names presented. 

After the business session we will be having slide presentations by 
members of the club. To close the evening on a sociable note, refreshments will 
be provided. Please plan to attend. 

Chauncey Wood, President 

D ATES TO REMEMBER 

Wednesday May 3rd - Evening Wildflower Hike 

Saturday May 6th - Ontario Nature Walk Day - a choice of 2 hikes along the 

Bruce Trail 

Sunday May 7th - Early Riser Bird Walk 

Monday May 8th - The Club Annual General Meeting 

Wednesday May 10th - Evening Wildflower Hike 
Sunday May l^th - Spring Bird Count 

- Early Riser Bird Walk 

- Bruce Trail Blossom Time Hike 

- Mother's Day 

Wednesday May 17th - Evening Wildflower Hike 
Wednesday May 24th - Evening ildflower Hike 
Sunday May 28th - Early Riser Bird Walk 

Sunday June 4th - Early Riser Bird Walk 
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NAME THE DIRTIEST, SNEAKIEST, MOST EXHAUSTING SPCRT OF THEM ALL . . * Tom Slater 

"We're late," mumbled George Bryant, "it must be first light." To the 
east, a skinny streak of morning was starting to push up against the grey sky. 

Bob Curry, John Black and I rolled out of our sleeping bags. It was 5.30 a.m. and 
we had slept in past the Whip-poor-wills. Now it would take luck to get them on 
our list for the day. 

As the birdwatchers struggled into longjohns, heavy sweaters, parkas and 
hiking boots they tuned in to the sounds f»f the breaking morning. "Not too much 
out there yet," said Curry, 28, acknowledged by his partners as the quickest and 
most accurate at identifying bird calls, who then rattled off six or eight species 
all common and not really w*rth mentioning. 

The night before, during the long drive to Point Pelee National Park, 
Curry, Black and Bryant explained their fascination with birdwatching - a passion 
that for years has drawn them away from their homes each weekend to stomp through 
the brush and marshes. 

This trip to Pelee is an annual event with the birders, as they prefer 
to call themselves, taken early each May. P#int Pelee is the southernmost spit wf 
land in Canada, jutting far out into Lake Erie. Each spring it draws hundreds of 
thousands of migrating birds that spend a few days resting there before heading 
north again, and sometimes the birds seem to be outnumbered by the birders. 

"There arc different kinds of birders," explained Curry, a highschool 
geography teacher, "We are listers. We all have checklists of birds that we have 
seen on specific days like this one: year lists, Ontario lists for the year, life 
Ontario lists and world lists for when we travel. I even keep a list of birds 
that come to ray backyard feeder." 

John Black, 36, a physics professor at Brock University in St. Catharine 
Ont., picked up the conversation. "We're not really ornithclogists, although we d 
know a lot about birds," he explained. "Many ornithologists are collectors. In 
other words, if they see an interesting bird they shoot it so they can make a 
careful examination." 

We slogged through the heavy sand toward the very tip of the point, 
almost six miles out into Lake Erie. Curry, Bryant and Black set up their powerfu 
telescopes and scanned the beach. They spouted off names of rarious gulls and 
shorebirds that were going about their business ignoring the throng of staring 
birders. 


"This is terrible," said Curry, "We'll be lucky to hit 100 today. The 
migrations are really late this year." The group recalled years when they could 
list 150 species in a single day. "They were coming out of the trees so fast you 
couldn't keep up," said Bryant. 

Then I got the first hint of competitiveness tnd gamesmanship that crop 
up among the serious birders. Another birder, John Miles, strolled up to Curry. 
"Ruff in Bradley's Marsh yesterday," he murmured in a conspiratorial voice. Curry 
showed no hint of enthusiasm. "That so," he replied. "Had a Lark Bunting last 
week." "Good bird," said Miles, turning to leave. 

As soon as Miles was out of earshot Curry turned to his partners. "Hear 
that," he enthused, "a Ruff over at Bradley's, That's a great bird; we've got to 
get over there," 
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NAME THE DIRTIEST, SNEAKIEST, MOST EXHAUSTING SPORT OF THEM ALL (cont'd) 

Bradley's Marsh is 50 miles from Point Pelee. By now the sun was 
scorching our winter-paled faces and rivulets of dust flowed down the car windows 
as we peered out anxiously for any sign of the rare Ruff. Every 100 yards or so 
the car would stop and out scrambled the birders, ogling the birds pecking away in 
the shallow water of the marsh, 

Chauncey Wood and his wife, Sarah, joined us in the Ruff search. "We 
like to tag along with Bob Curry on a hunt like this," explained Chauncey, an 
English professor at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ont. "Bob's the best birder 
I've ever known and I've been birding for 25 years. Last year Bob saw 296 species 
in Ontario. No one has ever done that before in a single year." 

The search continued. In and out of the car. Walking four or five miles 
along the man-made dikes through Bradley's Marsh. A tedium of common birds broken 
only by the excitement of spotting a Glossy Ibis far out in the marsh and brought 
up close for study by the powerful telescopes and binoculars. 

Daylight was fading and the birders' frustration grew. Then, rounding a 
corner on the narrow road, we spotted a slew of cars and birders gathered at a spot 
just 400 yards from where we had started the long mission. 

"That's got to be the Ruff," said Curry. "Whenever you see a crowd like 
that it has to be an exotic bird." And the Ruff it was - at least 1,000 yards out 
on a sandbar - invisible to the naked eye. Then the arguments started. Was it a 
male Ruff or a female Reeve? Was it, in fact, the same Ruff seen on the previous 
day? After checking a European field guide, most were satisfied that it was a Ruff, 
and the mission was completed. 

Over dinner, the birders worked on their checklists. 

Chauncey and Sarah Wood announced they had spotted 121 birds during the 
day, much better than they had expected, "We've got about the same," said George 
Bryant, doublechecking his list. When the Woods left the group, Black, Cur.ry and 
Bryant looked at each other. "Let's go," they chorused. 

And so there we were, 10 o'clock at night, on the edge of some swamp, 
calling up King Rails, Virginia Rails, Sora, gallinules and bitterns with the aid of 
tape recorder. Nothing. Then as we turned to leave, Bryant said, "Shh, isn't that 
a bittern?" We listened. The minutes stretched on. Then it came, the strange 
"gar-rump" call of the American Bittern. 

"That should put us ahead of the Woods," said Curry as we headed for the 

tent. 


(Tom Slater, a writer for the Panorama Section of the Star Weekly, and a 
non-birder, experienced the ordeal of a Pelee weekend with some of our members 
last May. The above article appeared subsequently in Canadian Panorama.) 

ft ft ft ftftft ft ft ft ft ft ft 

WOLVES: There was one welcome item in the Ontario budget brought down 
March 17 th. The government is eliminating the $25.00 bounty on wolves. Considerable 
credit must go to the Ontario Wolf League for their efforts in this direction. 

Wonder if our names on the petition finally did the trick?? 
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POINT PELEE REFORESTATION 


Our club has a high proportion of active birders, many of whom are 
familiar with Point Pelee. Recently the Department of Northern Affairs, under 
the direction of the Honourable Jean Chretien, a friend of conservationists, has 
taken positive steps to preserve the point from the pressures of too many visitors* 
The last two miles of the point will be closed to automobiles in summer and access 
will be by foot or supervised trams. With this in mind, we thought the following 
exchange might be of interest. The essence of Dr. Clarke*s article, to which we 
refer, is that too many shrubby fields which support a high density of birds and 
animals are being planted with pines which at maturity produce an almost sterile 
environment. Although we have reservations about deriving a facsimile of the 
"original forest" by means of pine plantations, the Department does have good 
intentions. 

From; George D. Bryant To: Hon. Jean Chretien 

On December 31, 1971, in company with some friends, I drove to Point 
Pelee to search for a rare Mountain Bluebird which had been reported there. When 
we arrived at the Park, we noted some indications of your department’s welcome new 
steps to preserve the ecology of the point. However, during walks over old shrub- 
planted fields, we were disturbed to note the many acres which have in recent 
years been planted with young pines. 

We are enclosing a copy of a recent article written by Dr. C.H.O. Clarke 
in The Ontario Naturalist , which we think clearly shows the dangers of these 
plantations. We hope that no further reforestation is being considered for the 
point, and trust that some consideration has been given to the ecological 
implications of the present pine plantations. 

Yours truly, etc. 

From: D. Bruce Amos, Spec. Ass’t To: George D. Bryant 

Mr. Chretien has asked me to reply to your letter of February 7th, in 
which you express concern over the planting of young pines in Point Pelee National 
Park. It was kind of you to send us Mr. Clarke’s article "The Cult of the Red 
Pine". 

I have discussed this matter with our Parks officers and they agree 
with your views and those of Mr. Clarke; a Red Pine plantation will not be 
considered unless a specific ecological situation forces the planting on a 
temporary basis (such as providing temporary cover for certain rare hardx^oods of 
Southern Ontario). 

The following background information on the planting of this area may 
be of interest to you. When the so-called "Orchard" and the "Old Orchard" were 
incorporated into the park many years ago, the soil in these two areas was 
exhausted by decades of agricultural use and abuse. Originally it had been a 
moderately rich forest soil; however, as farmland it was at best marginal, and 
soon became totally depleted. 

We had hoped that nature would quickly restore the original forest, but 
unfortunately this did not happen, because of the soil condition, the scarcity of 
suitable seed trees in the vicinity, the dominance of foreign agricultural weeds oi 
some of the land, the uncontrolled abundance of rodents and the lack of a protectii 
cover of trees and shrubs. Therefore, the two areas were planted eight years ago. 
Some of the "Orchard" was planted with White Pines, and the "Old Orchard" with a 
variety of native hardwoods and White Pines. Both plantations can be considered 
as unsuccessful for the same reasons which prevented natural regeneration. Only 
about 10% of the pines survived and these have gained little since they were 
planted. 
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POINT PELEE REFORESTATION (cont'd) 

Thus we are faced with the problem of restoring not only these two areas 
but several hundred acres of man-made steppe, i.e., exhausted farm land covered 
with foreign weeds. Nature would need a very long time to rehabilitate the damage 
inflicted by man. In order to restore the land to its natural state as quickly as 
possible, we must assist nature by reforestation. 

Our goal is a composition resembling as closely as possible the original 
forest; to do this, planting must be done in order to provide cover for the more 
sensitive rare hardwoods of Southern Ontario, which will be reintroduced at the 
earliest possible time. 

Over the next few years, more White Pine plantations in small patches 
and random areas will be planted. This will only be a temporary measure to help 
establish those species that belong there, but are now almost extinct in Point 
Pelee National Park. This work will be done in close co-operation with ecologists 
and specialists of the Canadian Forestry Service. 

Thank you again for your views of this subject. 

Yours truly, etc. 


******** 


CANADA*S JUMPING BUDS .R. Rutter 

At a meeting last spring, of the Huntsville Nature Club, one of the 
members showed some buds from apple blossoms that n jumped 1 * or at least moved a 
little when held on the palm of the hand. It was surmised that they were hosts 
for some sort of insect which moved about inside the buds, thus causing it to move. 
I took these buds to the Algonquin Park Museum where we placed them in a jar with 
a few green leaves to provide moisture, and eventually they produced several tiny 
weevils. One persistent and inquisitive naturalist sent them to the Canada Dept, 
of Agriculture, and received the following not-too-helpful report: H Anthonomus 
sp , There are 118 species in this group and no key is available to aid in their 
identification. A number of species are of economic importance." Our naturalist 
was not happy with this, and now has come up with something at least a little more 
to the point. " Anthonomus pomorum is the Apple Blossom Weevil and is locally 

destructive in many parts of England. It is univoltine, and the eggs are laid In 

the unopened blossom. The larvae feed upon the inner parts of the flower and in 
the receptacle; growth of the flower ceases, the petals dying and forming a kind 
of brown cap." Now, if we could just find a definition of "univoltine" . . . , 
Since the only reference to location is England, perhaps we should send a fresh 
collection to the Department this year, and insist on an identification. It might 
be another "first" for this localityl 

My own researches in this matter tell me that the well-known Cotton 
Boll-Weevil belongs to this group, as well as others that attack Hickory nuts, 

Hazel nuts. Strawberries, Grapes, Plums, Cabbages, and Potatoes. But there is no 
mention of any of these that "jump". A friend in university tells me that when he 

was working on some experiments with grain weevils, he found that the larvae 

inside the grains caused them to move. 

The above is reprinted from the Chickadee , the bulletin of the Huntsville 
Nature Club. Perhaps one of our members has more information on this subject that 
he could pass on to them. 
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SEE THE RADIAL LINE NOW'.'. 


Despite the Gertler Report and a generally increased public awareness of 
the importance of the escarpment, Ancaster Town Council, in concert with the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Board are bent on providing accomodation for an 
estimated 30,000 people over the area we know as the Radial Line. Bounded by 
Upper Horning Road, Mohawk Road and Highway 403, the old Radial Line railbed 
transects overgrown pastures, x^oods and marshes which for decades have attracted 
naturalists and hikers. 

Traditionally, the first Woodcock of the year would be recorded in late 
March performing their nuptial flight over the alder and dogwood thickets beside 
the right-of-way. In late spring, the varied habitats supported a high density 
of migrant birds of many species. In recent years the hybrid Brewster's Warbler 
was discovered here, the offspring of a chance mating between two beautiful and 
uncommon warblers - the Golden-winged and Blue-winged. The climax forest on the 
upper slopes of the escarpment has sometimes been the territory of a pair of 
striking Pileated Woodpeckers, The Short-billed Marsh Wren which is rare in the 
Hamilton region has been found in recent years in the fields beside the Radial 
Line. 


When Highway 403 was constructed, a tunnel was built to provide access 
to the Radial Line for the Bruce Trai. The trail then proceeds along the rail- 
bed to the escarpment. East of the Radial Line, the Bruce Trail perforce follows 
the streets and highways until Hamilton has been left behind. Apparently such wil 
be its fate through the new satellite city for no consideration has been given to 
it by the planners. 

Instead of a refuge from the industrial wonders of Hamilton, the 
developers and planners propose a community of high-rise apartments, town houses, 
shopping centres and schools, all designed to provide the highest investment 
return. Twenty years from now when parks and open space are at a real premium, 
people will realize what an opportunity was missed when the Radial Line was 
bulldozed over. 

Although the conservation authority hopes to save some of this land, 
what we know as the Radial Line will be obliterated. Presently there are several 
organizations concerned about the change in zoning which will facilitate the 
eevelopment. In 'uded among these are Preserve, Mount Hamilton Horticultural 
Society, Ancaster Students Save the Escarpment Appeal and the Federation of 
Environmental Groups. 

The zoning change still has to be approved by Ancaster Countil and the 
Ontario Municipal Board. Although it seems fairly certain to be passed by the 
town it is possible that the change will not be approved by the Ontario Municipal 
Board. Pressure on the local MPP's at Queen's Park - Mr. Jack McNie and Mr. Don 
Ewen - will have, we hope, a positive effect. Sarah Wood (Ancaster 648-4845) and 
Val Glooschenlco (Burlington 639-3654) can give you information about the fight to 
preserve this area and would be glad of any assistance in efforts to save our 
Radial Line. Call them if you can give any help. 

In any case, before it is too late, you should visit the Radial Line. 

The best acess to it is from the corner of Scenic Drive and Upper Horning Road. 
Wnile there you should consider the irony of one of the last stands of native 
Chestnuts in North America, having withstood the ravages of blight for sixty years 
now facing destruction by Man. 
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COMPOSTING 


At the April meeting of the club, someone thoughtfully provided some 
sheets telling us about composting. The material was gleaned by the Citizen's 
Committee for Pollution Control, a Burlington environmental group, from The Basic 
Book of Organic Gardening , edited by Robert Rodale. We thought it most interesting 
and we'd like to pass it on to all of you who weren't able to make the April meetin 

"It's time for all of us to use our gardens as a means to tell everyone 

that a pure environment is something that we can all have, especially around our 
own homes. Your garden is on the front line." 

1. MATERIALS FOR COMPOSTING 

a) Leaves - they are rich in minerals and should be mixed with other materials. 

b) Garden Residues - tomatoes, squash vines, cornstalks, flower stems and any 

other garden residues can be used. 

c) Grass Clippings 

d) Weeds - these are important, for, belonging to different plant families, the 

extract different elements from the soil. Use weeds in the green 
form to fully utilize the nitrogen. Bacterial action and heat will 
destroy the seeds. 

.e) Garbage*- all kitchen*tastes can be used except soapy water, which-contains 
harmful-chemicals, and'fats or meat products. 

f) Sawdust and Woodwastes 

g) Vacuum Cleaner Dust 

h) Manure 

2. MAKING THE COMPOST HEAP 

a) Pits - these are probably the best for suburban areas. The pit should be 

about three feet square and about two feet deep. 

b) Cement Blocks - these may be placed around two or three sides of a compost 

heap. Make use of hedges or walls to "fence off" the rest, 

3. CARE OF THE COMPOST HEAP 

Mix materials such as grass clippings, kitchen wastes, weeds, etc, with 
manure, which is high in nitrogen, if you itfish. Turn the heap frequently as 
aeration is important for decay. Each addition of fresh material should be buried 
in the heap or covered with a thin layer of earth. This will prevent odours and 
vermin. Moisture will speed decomposition. The compost is ready when substances 
such as grass clippings and corn stalks are broken up and have a rich, dark colour, 

4. WHEN TO APPLY COMPOST 

If the compost is ready it could be applied in October or November, In 
this way it will be ready to supply growth nutrients to the earliest spring plantin 
Otheri-dLse, the ideal time is a month or so before planting. 

5. HOW TO APPLY COMPOST 

The soil should be stirred or turned and compost added to the top four 
inches. Any coarse material can be returned to the compost heap. For small 
gardens, apply compost liberally - one to three inches per year. 

******** 

THE BRITISH,..! - In what other nation would such an august body as the House of 
Lords spend precisely three hours and 21 minutes in solemn debate on Section Two 
of the Protection of Birds Act relating to the penalties to be levied against 
small boys raiding nests in the hedgerows? 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


** BRUCE TRAIL - The spring edition of T he Bruce Trail News has just arrived* As 
a survey of current environmental problems, it is superb. With membership now in 
excess of 6,000 and showing no signs of slackening, the Association is surely one 
of the environmental success stories of the decade. With such a large membership 
to draw on, the Association has been able to promote many conservation activities 
while encouraging the trail and its use at the same time. As April is the 
beginning of the membership year in the Bruce Trail Association, this is the time 
to join. The acquisition of a Bruce Trail Guide has often resulted in a confirmed 
and healthier hiker. The membership applications should be sent to the follox^ing 
address: The Bruce Trail Association, 33 Hardale Cres., HAMILTON 56, Ontario. 

** ONTARIO WATERFOWL RESEARCH FOUNDATION - Perhaps it is because we are so close 
to Kortwright Park that we do not appreciate it. The park has representatives of 
all North American waterfowl as x*7ell as many species found elsewhere in the x^orld. 

A recent newsletter tells of the visit on February 25th, of Peter Scott, the world 
famous artist and Director of the Wildfowl Trust, in Slirabridge, England, in 
company with Guy Mountfort, co-author with Roger Tory Peterson of A Field Guido to 
the Birds of Britain and Europe . They were well received for just as they arrived, 
about 100 Canada Geese arrived in one flock from the south. June and July are good 
months to visit the park, as the drake birds are in their finest plumage and many 
birds are raising young. To reach the park, drive north on Highway 6 to the 
University of Guelph on the southern outskirts of the city. The park is a mile to 
the west. Kortx«?right offers the exclusive opportunity of knox^ing a free-flying 
Ross 1 Goose is an escapee. 

** KIRTLAND’S WARBLER APPEAL - The Kirtland's Warbler has, at least since the 
arrival of the x^hite man, been restricted to a very small breeding area. Although 
the bird may possibly have nested in the Bruce Peninsula in Ontario, or perhaps 
elsexdiere, nesting has only been recorded in the scrubby Jack Pine areas in the 
northern portion of Michigan’s lox^er peninsula, only 200 miles from Hamilton. 

Regrettably, this large blue and yellow warbler is in difficulties. In 
1961 the population numbered about 1,000; the 1971 census revealed that only 400 
remain. The bird has not been recorded on its x-jintering grounds in the Bahamas in 
the last forty years although it x^as once termed 'not uncommon' there. 

Oddly enough, the main reason for its decline seems to be Cowbird 
parasitism, and a control program can only be put into effect if funds are 
available. The Detroit Audubon Society has written asking for donations as 
government agencies have indicated that there are no funds available. The club 
has sent a donation on our joint behalf. Hox^ever, further contributions by club 
members would be appreciated. Donations can be sent to the folloxtfing address. 
Kirtland's Warbler Fund-Michigan Audubon Society, 7000 North Westnedge, KALAMAZOO, 
Michigan 49001, U.S.A. 

** CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION - In the March issue of The Wood Duck we urged you 
to be sure to join Canada's new nature lobby. The Canadian Nature Federation. 
However, x*e neglected to tell you x^here to send your membership. Their address 
is 46 Elgin St., OTTAWA, Ontario KIP 5K6. 

** FIRST CANADIAN RESIDENTS TO JOIN 600 CLUB - Dr. and Mrs. Harold Axtell of Fort 
Erie spent their first year of retirement in pursuit of a most enviable record. 

They travelled throughout Canada and the U. S. and \ 7 ere successful in observing 
over 600 species of birds in 1971, entitling them to membership in the very 
exclusive 600 club . Dr. Axtell, xdiose A.O.U. life list is 638 species, observed 
608 in 1971, while Mrs. Axtell follox^ed close behind. Her A.O.U. life list is 628, 
and she saw 602 in 1971. Our congratulations to both of them. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS (cont'd) 

** LETTER FROM AFRICA - Well known to many members, Peter Hartel has recently 
dropped us a letter about his activities in 1971 in Africa where he is employed as 
teacher and chaplain at Bishop Tucker College in Uganda, Peter writes, 

"... The political unrest gave us a good excuse to go on a wonderful 
camping trip through Kenya (March 1971), We spent 6 days on the coast with the 
children having a super time digging in the sand and paddling about in the water. 

We also went shell collecting out on the coral reef at low tide and one morning 
went out in a glass bottom boat to do some snorkling. It was great fun and the sea 
life was gorgeous. We also spent 2 nights in a camp site in Samburu National Park, 
200 miles north of Nairobi. Timothy loved the idea of sleeping in a tent with the 

gazelle, zebra, and giraffe feeding nearby. We always went to the modern lodge for 

lunch as this was a good chance to get a good washi . . . 

"... I spent three weekends (during the autumn) watching birds in the 
forests of western Uganda which helped greatly in bringing my year's list to over 
800 species. One bird which we saw in the Impenetrable Forest may be a new species 
but it is very difficult to do anything about it as we did not collect or 

photograph the bird. . . . (ed. note - too bad those 800 species aren't in the 

A.O.U. area so Peter could qualify for the '600 Club' along with the Axtell's.) 

"... Then we travelled (in early December) with another family to 
Western Uganda for seven glorious days in game parks. The first three days were 
spent in a tented camp in the Semliki Game Reserve which is also used for hunting. 
Timothy was fascinated to see elephant tusks and other trophies which two hunters 
had collected during a week's hunting. But we were not impressed, I am sure it 
is much more dangerous hunting deer or moose in Canada than stalking an elephant 
or buffalo from the back of a landrover. But the hunter must get down from his 
vehicle and walk at least a few yards before he pulls the trigger through his 
telescopic sight. But hunting does bring a lot of revenue to the governments of 
East Africa. It costs $220.00 for a license to kill one elephant alone. The 
highlight of our trip was a gorgeous leopard which Anna spotted behind a bush in 
Queen Elizabeth National Park, It came within 30 feet of the car but I was so 
excited that many of my pictures were out of focus! ., ," 

** FIRST RAPTOR PRESERVE - On 24 August 1971, U.S, Secretary of Interior Morton 
dedicated the Snake River Birds of Prey Natural Area along 30 miles of the Snake 
River in Idaho. This Natural Area is the first in the United States to be devoted 
primarily to the management of birds of prey. It comprises 40 square miles, 
including a long canyon that harbours an incredible density of raptors - 49 pairs 
of Prairie Falcons Falco mexlcanus (one pair per 300-400 yards of canyon) and 24 
pairs of Golden Eagles Aquila chrysaetos , densities probably unequalled elsewhere 
in the range of these species. The area is administered by the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management, a federal agency formerly known for overzealous predator control 
on behalf of private livestock interests. Hunting and hiking in the Natural Area 
will be discouraged between February and July, the raptors' breeding season, and 
mining is forbidden, except for coal, gas and oil. Damming the canyon for 
hydro-electric power is considered compatible with bird of prey conservation in 
the canyon by the Bureau of Land Management, but will most likely not take place 
because public sentiment ran heavily against power development and in favour of the 
sanctuary at a recent open hearing in Idaho. Dams downstream from the sanctuary 
will not raise water levels enough to harm the habitat for the canyon's raptors. 

The above is quoted from the President's Letter of the International 
Council for Bird Preservation. While we endorse this postive and forward looking 
step, we can't help contrasting it with a report from the National Wildlife 
Federation that Herman Werner and other Wyoming sheepmen who admitted hiring a 
pilot to gun down about 570 Bald and Golden Eagles have never been prosecuted. 
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GEESE - THOUSANDS OF GEESE . .......... Hazel Broker 

The trip to the Iroquois Wildlife Refuge east of Lockport N.Y. on 
Sunday April 9th was a thrilling experience and well-worth that 7:00 am start from 
Hamilton. A near perfect day except for a brisk, finger-chilling breeze at times 
- that cold Canadian air one hears mentioned so often on eastern U.S. weather 
reports at this time of year, no doubt. The concentration of Canada Geese on the 
open ponds and fields was magnificent - not just hundreds but thousands and 
thousands. Their calls filled the air. To witness this concentration of geese is 
unforgettable but add to this the thrill of finding rarities amongst them and cold 
fingers are forgotten. 

At the first stop one elusive White-fronted Goose was seen by all. My 
thanks to those who so willingly shared their scopes. Our next stop produced a 
Hutchins 1 Goose. I think I glimpsed him just before he ducked in behind a group 
of his look-alike but larger Canada Goose cousins. The experts lost him too, so 
I didn l t feel too badly at not being able to pick him out again. 

An American Egret moved from one pond to another giving us an excellent 
opportunity to observe this graceful bird in flight. Two Great Blue Herons were 
glimpsed in the distance. Ducks shared the ponds - Pintails predominating in 
several areas; Turkey Vultures soared overhead. 

At the third stop one Snow Goose and two Blue Geese were the exciting 
finds - five species of geese now and all this before lunch. In fact, we never 
did really stop for lunch but grabbed a bite as we eagerly moved from one area to 
another and then back again. The highlight of the day for me was seeing four Snow 
Geese take off in formation, their black-tipped white wings flashing against the 
sky. 


Skeins of geese were silhouetted in the darkening, late-afternoon sky as 
we reluctantly turned homeward. Their musical honking was still ringing in our 
ears. Our thanks to George North for his leadership on this outing. It is not an 
easy task to shepherd six cars such a distance but we made it without any 
problems - 21 ardent birders in all plus the three Bateman youngsters who are 
already absorbing a love for the out-of-doors from their parents. 

*&*#*#** 

MINDING OUR BIRD MANNERS ..... reprinted from the Halifax Nature Club 


A few do T s and don y t T s 

X. Make no unusual sound or movement when birds are near* 

2. Don*t point - it scares the bird and doesn f t help the person you are trying to 
assist. 

3. Don't slam car doors. Avoid loud talking. Either may scare birds into flying 
or hiding. 

4. When in vicinity where birds may be, maintain silence and don*t move. Birds 1 
curiosity may cause them to show themselves. 

5. General conversation should be reserved for travelling or when returning to cars. 
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COMING EVENTS 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING - Honda}' May Oth, 1972 - see the front cover for details, 
FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday May 14th The Club's Spring Bird Count 

Call Dr„ Ed Dinniwell at Hamilton 309-3416 for territories. 

EVENING WILDFLOWER WALKS - Follow the progress of spring in the wooded areas of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens. We will meet every Wednesday at 7:00 pm sharp . 

May 3rd - Our leader will be Ed Burns (call Hamilton 303-0621 for information) and 
we will meet at Cherry Hill Gate to explore Hendrie Valley. 

May 10th - Miss B. LeWarne (Hamilton 527-2219) will lead us for a walk in Westdale 
Ravine, starting from the Children's Garden. 

May 17th - Meet Miss E. Smillie (Hamilton 522-1669) at the Rock Chapel parking lot 
on the escarpment above Dundas. 

May 24th - Dr, J. Pringle will be the leader on a walk to explore the North Shore 
trails. Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre, 

BOTANICAL GARDENS EVENTS 


Early Riser Bird Walks - These will be held on Sunday mornings, starting at 7:00 am, 
on May 7th, 14th, 28th and June 4th, These walks are an excellent way to observe 
birds during one of their most active periods. Meet at the Cherry Hill Gate. Dr. 

J. Pringle and guests will be the leaders. 

Spring Wildflower Walks - to be held on Saturdays, May 13th, 27th and June 3rd. 

This is an introduction to the common spring flowering native plants of the area. 
Here is an opportunity to follow the progress of spring and to study the plants of 
contrasting habitats. The hikes will start at 9:30 am, continuing until noon. 

Dr. Pringle will be leading these groups also. Call the R.B.G. at Hamilton 527-1150 
for meeting places. 

BRUCE TRAIL EVENTS 


Saturday May 6th has been designated by the Federation of Ontario Naturalists as 
ONTARIO NATURE WALK DAY, They have asked that all groups concerned with the 
environment participate in nature walks. Because we have so much in common with the 
local chapter of the Bruce Trail, the Iroquoian Club, it was decided that rather 
than organize our own hike, this would be a terrific opportunity for our members to 
get to know some Bruce Trailers better. Accordingly we have all been invited to 
join them on a choice of two hikes. 

Hike #1, 4-5 miles in length - Meet at 10:30 am at the parking lot just inside the 

entrance to the R.B.G,'s North Shore Trails, Bring a lunch, a camera and binoculars 
The leader of this hike will be Ed Le Page who can be reached with questions at 
Dundas 627-7525 

Hike #2. 3 miles or 6 miles - Meet at 2;00 pm at the intersection of the Guelph 
Line and Baseline. For information call leader Tom Merriott at Dundas 627-3404 
for the long hike or Jennie Mansell at Oakville 845-5707 about the short hike. 
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GYRFALCON IN THE NIAGARA PENINSULA . Gustave J. Yaki 

1971 was an outstanding year for the number of new and unusual species 
observed in the peninsula. Probably the most outstanding of all was one observatio 
that came to light on November 13th 1971. 

On that day, Robert Bro\?n, of R.R. 3, Welland, while plowing a field on 
his farm on the south side of the Welland River at lot 24, Cone. 6., Wainfleet 
Township, saw a largehawk lying in the field. He contacted Doug Townsend, 
Conservation Officer for the Fonthill Lands and Forests Office, who took the injure^ 
bird to Mr. & Mrs. J.L. McKeever’s Owl Haven at Vineland Station. Here, using the 
facilities they have for the care of sick and injured owls, they accommodated their 
new guest, A thorough examination revealed that the bird was very emaciated, with 
a swollen toe, and injured eye. Identification was a temporary problem because 
of the bird’s poor physical condition, but once it started eating, it rapidly 
regained strength, soon displaying the noble features of a Gyrfalcon. This one 
was an immature female in an intermediate dark colour phase. 

After recovery, except for the now apparently blind eye, in mid-January 
it was turned over to Richard Fife of the Canadian Wildlife Service, Edmonton. 

There it will be incorporated in their breeding programme for endangered species 
aiding in the propogation of offspring which can be released (being blind, it would 
not have long survived in the wild), 

This discovery is significant, as only one other report of this species 
occurring in this area exists, in R.W. Sheppard’s book. Bird Lif e of Canada 1 s 
Niagara Frontier . The Gyrfalcon, whose plumage is variable, winters in its 
breeding range, on the cliff’s surrounding the ocean’s shoreline in the high Arctic 
irregularly wandering into southern Canada, (reprinted from the bulletin of the 
Niagara Falls Nature Club) 


it it * i< it it it it 


WONDERING WHERE TO GO 0N_HO LIDAY S THI S YEAR?????? 

How about the Asa Wright Nature Centre in the northern part of Trinidad, 
It offers amateur naturalists a marvellous opportunity to observe the many facets 
of nature in the tropics. The Centre says that if you’ve never birded outside the 
temperate zone before, they can just about guarantee 100 lifers on your list’ For 
the botanist, more than 50 species of ferns are found on the grounds and several 
families «f plants are different to anything we have here. 

The rates are very reasonable for a tropic holiday. 

On Season - Dec 1st to Apr. 30th $3.50-$17.50 a day U.S. 

Off Season - $5.00-$12.50 M " 

Any inquiries should be directed to The Manager (Major Yves de la Motte), 
The Asa Wright Nature Centre, G.P.O, Bag #10, PORT OF SPAIN, Trinidad, W.I. For 
information closer to home, Jack Satterley of 15 Aldbury Gdns , TORONTO 12, 
(telephone 433-5477) has just come home from his fifth trip to the Centre and would 
be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

The guide book to the birds you should take is The Birds of Trinidad and 
Tobago by G.A.C. Herklots (Collins). Oh yes, Bon Voyage’ 
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NOTSWORTHY £>130 RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 26, 1972 - 175 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 
N2E - indicates nest with 2 eggs 


Common Loon 

Apr. 

25 

60 Lake Ontario 

Alan Wormington 

Red-throated Loon 

Apr. 

24* 

6 Lake at Grimsby 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Red-necked Grebe 

Apr. 

23 

36 Lake at Appleby Line 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

25 

264 Vineland to Bronte 

Alan ’Wormington 

Horned Grebe 

Apr. 

20 

3000 Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, Chauncey Wood 


Apr. 

20 

1000 Burlington bay 

David K. Powell 

Eared Grebe 

Apr. 

21 * 

1 Lake at Appleby Line 

Barry Jones 


Apr. 

22 

1 University Landing 

bob Finlayson 


Apr. 

23 

1 b shore of Dundas Marsh Chauncey & Sarah Wood 


Apr. 

25 

1 Lake at Appleby Creek 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

26 

1 Lake oppisite Skyway Plaza George & Laurel Nor 

Double-crested 

Apr. 

18* 

1 Dundas Marsh 

John Olmsted 

Cormorant 

Apr. 

23 

1 over Appleby Line 

Mark Jennings 

Great Blue Heron 

Mar. 

23 F 

2 Hopkins Creek 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Green Heron 

Apr. 

25* 

1 Spencer Creek 

bob Finlayson 

Common Egret 

Apr. 

13* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wormington 

Black-crowned 

Apr. 

16 * 

1 Dundas Marsh 

George D. bryant 

Might Heron 

Apr. 

23 

12 Woodland Cem. & Marsh 

Epp, Wormington et al. 

American bittern 

Apr. 

9* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Mute Swan 

Apr. 

25 

1 Dundas Marsh 

J. Olmsted et al. 

Whistling Swan 

Ma.r. 

31 

26 Dundas Marsh 

G. Chappie, D. castaja 

Canada Goose 

Apr. 

19 

39 over Westdale 

A. Wormington 

Snow Goose 

Apr. 

IF 

9 Shell Park, oronte 

Mark Jennings 

nlue-winged Teal 

liar. 

22 * 

5 Woodland & Indian Pt. 

Alan Wormington 

Shoveler 

Apr. 

15 

1 Shell Refinery, 0 rente 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

19 

133 Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

23 

80 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Ring-necked Duck 

Apr. 

12 

178 Y rk Road pond etc. 

A. 'Wormington 

narrow's Goldeneye Apr. 

26 

1 Kerr bt. Oakville 

Laurel & George North 

Oldsquaw 

Apr 

19 

500 over Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Harlequin Duck 

Apr. 

9 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

John 01mstedd 

White-winged 

Apr. 

19 

400 over Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormingt. n 

Scoter 

Apr. 

25 

4000 Lake Ontario 

A. Wormington 

Surf Scoter 

Mar. 

22 

3 La Salle Park etc. 

A. Wormington 

Ruddy Duck 

Mar. 

22F 

18 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

22 F 

10 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 


Apr. 6 

,8 < 

57, 75 Valley Inn etc. 

A. 'Wormington 

Red-breasted 

Apr. 

15 

1500 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Merganser 

Apr. 

25 10,000 Lake Ontario 

Alan Wormington 

Turkey Vulture 

Mar. 

31* 

10 Grimsby 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 


Apr. 

10 

27 Kenilworth Ave. N. 

Dan Bastaja 


Apr. 

14 

47 Vineland 

John Olmsted 

Goshawk 

Apr. 

15* 

1 High Level bridge 

William Smith 


Apr. 

21 

1 Vineland 

carry Jones 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Mar. 

22F 

1 Millgrove 

A • Wormington 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 

23 F 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Mar. 

31 

144 Vineland 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 
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Red-she uldered HawkMar. 

3 IF 

15 

Vineland 

Chaunccy & Sarah Wood 

r>rcad-winged Hawk 

Apr. 

4* 

1 

Oakville 

Robert A H. Westmorc 


Apr. 

17 

1 

Grimsby 

Ch. & S. Wood 


Apr. 

21 

3000 

Vineland 

Barry Jones 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Ma r. 

31F 

8 

Vineland 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Marsh Hawk 

Ma r. 

23F 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Osprey 

Apr. 

13* 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

A. Worming to-n 

W hite Gyrfalcon 

Jan. 

1, 1971 1 

Hornby 

Ulrick Watermann 

Pigeon Hawk 

Apr. 

16 # 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Epp, V. Smith, T. Boleant 

Ruffed Grouse 

Mar. 

23 

18 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Virginia Rail 

Apr. 

22 * 

1 

Marsh belcw Pinery 

Bob Finlayson 

Sora 

Apr. 

16 * 

1 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Common Gallinule 

Apr. 

16 * 

1 

Dundas Hydro Station 

AIf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Kill deer 

Ma r. 

23 

100 

Desjardins Canal 

Finlayson, Worniirlgton 

American •.Voodoook 

Mar. 

23 

24 

Grey Doe Trail 

A. Wormington 


Apr. 

1 

26 

Bronte 

M. Jennings 

Common Snipe 

Ma r. 

20F 

1 

Caistor Centre 

Adeline Bowland 

Upland Plover 

Apr. 

23* 

1 

La Salle Park 

R. Curry, J. Olmsted 


Apr. 

23 

1 

Green Mountain Road 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Apr. 

23* 

1 

Dundas Dump pond 

Epp, Smith, Wormington 

Solitary Sandpiper 

Apr. 

19* 

1 

Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Apr. 

12 * 

1 

Dundas Dump pend 

a. remington 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Apr. 

23* 

2 

Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Apr. 

23* 

1 

Hwy. 5 V of Sydenham Rd. W. Smith, A. Epp 


A. .r. 

23 

1 

0 fie Id rid. & Cone. 5 

A. Wormington,Finlayson 

Least Sandpiper 

Aar. 

19* 

1 

Dundas Dump pond 

A. Wormington 

Glaucous Gull 

Apr. 

18 

1 

cull 1 s Pcint 

A. Wormington 

Iceland Gull 

Mar. 

24F 

1 

Catholic Cemetery 

W. Smith, G. & L. North 


Apr. 

3 

1 

Carroll's Point 

Dan Bastaja 

Forster 1 s Tern 

Apr. 

19* 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 


Apr. 

20 

11 

Dundas Marsh 

Alfred Epp 

Common Tern 

Apr. 

18* 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Alfred Epp 

Caspian Tern 

Apr. 

21 * 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 


Apr. 

25 

59 

East end of Bay & Lake 

A. Wormington 

Black Tern 

Apr. 

21 * 

1 

High Level Bridge 

Finlayson, W Smith 

Razorbill 

Mar. 

31 

1 

Bay off Hamilton Beach 

David Copeland 

Mourning Dove 

Apr. 

9 

N2E 

Vineland 

James Dcwall 

Snowy Owl 

Mar. 

25 

1 

Shell Pier, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Long-eared Owl 

Apr. 

15 

1 

or nte Woods 

Jennings, Wormington 

Saw-whet Owl 

Mar. 

23 

2 

Grey Doe Trail 

A. Wormington 


Mar. 

25 

1 

Hopkins Tract 

G. Cha pple 

Whip-poor-will 

Apr. 

22 * 

1 

Burloak 'Woods 

M. Jennings 


Apr. 

25 

1 

West dale Patfk 

Alf Epp 

Chimney Swift 

Apr. 

23* 

2 

York Road pond 

A. Wormington,Finlayson 

Belted Kingfisher 

Mar. 

23 

9 

Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

Pileated WoodpeckerMar. 

23 

1 

Binkley's Hollow 

A. Wormington 

Red-bellied Wdpkr. 

Apr. 

23* 

1 

Millgrove Loam Pits 

wm. Smith, A. Epp, Bcleai 

Yellow-b .Sapsucker Apr. 

15F 

24 

Bronte 

Jennings, ’Wormington 

Eastern Phoebe 

Mar. 

23* 

i 

Spencer Creek 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Tree Swallow 

Mar. 

23* 

4 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Bank Swallow 

Apr. 

16 * 

7 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 

Rough-winged SwallowApr 

. 19* 

3 

York Road pond 

A. Wormington 

Barn Swallow 

Apr. 

13* 

6 

Dundas Marsh 

Finla.yson, Wormington 

Cliff Swallow 

Apr. 

15* 

1 

Hagersville 

R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Purple Martin 

Apr. 

14* 

2 

ueach Boulevard 

Isabel Fletcher, Kroeger 

Tufted Titmouse 

Apr. 

22 

2 

Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 
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House Wren 

Apr. 

19 * 

2 V/estdale Park 

A. Epp, A. VJcrmington 

Winter Wren 

Aor. 

IF 

2 ourloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

15 

40 or- nte 

Jennings, Wormington 

Carolina Wren 

Apr. 

1 

1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

Apr. 

23* 

1 Town L$, 3everly-i.Flam.Epp Smith, ooleantu 

Drown Thrasher 

Mar. 

23 

1 Taylor Ores., Dundas 

Ron Gee 


Apr. 

17F 

1 0 rente 

M. Jennings 

Hermit Thrush 

Apr. 

15F 

22 a rente 

A. Wormingtcn, Jennings 

Eastern bluebird 

Mar. 

24 

4 High Level Bridge 

Alf Epp 

Ruby-crowned King]* 

= t.Apr. 

15* 

2 Burloak Woods 

Jennings ^ Wo rmingtcn 

Water Pipit 

Mar. 

23* 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wo rmingt on 

Cedar Waxwi ng 

A pr. 

5 

50 Huxley Ave. S. 

Mrs. C. E. Moorhouse 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Aor. 

8* 

1 Upper Middle Read 

Dill Crins 


Apr. 

8 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wo rmington 


Apr. 

9 

1 Mud St. 1 4th Rd. E. 

Jim Dowall 

Solitary Vireo 

Apr. 

19* 

1 V/estdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Cape May Warbler 

Apr. 

24* 

1 Nestdale Park 

Alf Epp 

Myrtle Warbler 

Apr. 

15* 

7 Bronte 

Jennings ^ Wcrmingtcn 


Apr. 

15 

2 Sestdale Park 

Dob Finlayson 

Pine Warbler 

Apr. 

18* 

1 Bull 1 s Lane 

John Olmsted 


Apr. 

19 

1 Westdale Park 

Alf Epp 

Ovenbird 

Apr. 

22* 

1 Pearl St. S. 

Len & Madge Powell 

Northern v/aterthrushAor. 

23* 

1 .<estd<ale Park 

A. Wormingtc n 

La. Naterthrush 

Apr. 

22* 

1 Webster 1 3 Falls 

A. viormington 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

23 

300 Dundas Marsh 

Fin lay s c n , Wo rm ing to n 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

.18 

54 Dundas 

G. Chappie 


Apr. 

12 

35 nestdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Pine Grosbeak 

Apr. 

21L 

1 Oakville 

Joan Gunn 

European Goldfinch 

Mar. 

21-31 

1 Mountain Brow olvd. 

Mrs. Charles Doering 

Hoary Redpoll 

Mar. 

14 

1 Sydenham Rd., Dundas 

G. Chappie 


Apr. 

1 

1 j->inkley Hollow 

A. Wormington 


Apr. 

7L 

1 Rosemary L., Ancaster 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Common Redpoll 

Apr. 

19L 

2 Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Red Crossbill 

Mar. 

26 

1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp 

Rufous-sided 

Ma r. 

19 

1 Shore Acres 

Mark Jennings 

Towhee 

Mar. 

25 

1 Bronte woods 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

3F 

1 mill's Point 

'William Smith 

Savannah Sparrow 

Mar. 

23* 

1 -oen Veldhuis', Dundas 

A. Wormington 

Grasshopper Spa rrowApr. 

23 * 

1 Dundas Dump 

A. V/crmington 

Vesper Sparrow 

Apr. 

13 F 

3 Dundas Dump 

D( b Finlayson 

Oregon Junco 

Apr, 

6 

1 Ancaster 

Ch. S . wood 

Tree Sparrow 

Aor. 

23 

3 Bronte Woods 

M. Jennings 

Chipping Sparrow 

Apr. 

15F 

1 oronte 

M. Jennings 

Field Sparrow 

Apr. 

2F 

1 oronte 

Dastaja , Jennings 

Harris 1 Sparrow 

Apr. 

17 

1 ^rente Road 

Peter van Dyken 

v Ih i te -1 h roa t e d 

Apr. 

20F 

8 North Shore olvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Sparrow 

Apr. 

20 

50 Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 

Fox Sparrow 

Mar. 

21* 

1 Taylor Ores., Dundas 

Ren G ee 


Apr. 

26 

1 v/estdale Park 

Alf Epp 

Snow minting 

Apr. 

20L 

35 mille-ck's Corners 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Please send your records on th 15th of each month to George W. North, 
249 Charlton Ave. A., Hamilton 12, Ont., or Phone 522-6082 





Dr.& Mrs. E. Dirmiwell, 
7 Esquire PI., 

HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



